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Point Four and the Will to Reform 


Reforms needed to make foreign aid effective would stand more chance 
of adoption if proposed by the underdeveloped countries themselves. 


BY WILLARD R. ESPY 


eS ECONOMIC and technical assistance,” President 

Truman told Congress in January 1950, “will 
[henceforth] be granted only where it is asked for by 
national governments which adopt in good faith the 
policies necessary to make the aid effective, and to 
make full use of their resources.” The President’s 
statement provided a somewhat belated recognition of 
the fact that governments may know perfectly well 
what to do for economic and social progress, yet be 
either unable or unwilling to do it. Too frequently, 
effective development can be bought only at the price 
of drastic internal reforms. 

Technical aid—-not to mention dollars—produces 
little long-range benefit where improved production 
will add nothing to the well-being of the producer. 
“The more a man gets for himself from his own pro- 
duction,” commented Dr. Henry G. Bennett, head of 
the Point Four program, “the more incentive he has. 
If a tenant farmer, for instance, has to give up three- 
fourths of his production as rent, he won’t work as 
hard as if he had to give up only one-fourth.”* As Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said in another context, “If the heart 
is not there, there is no use trying.” 

As a result of this new awareness on the part of our 
policy-makers, Point Four agents in a number of Asian 
countries have been instructed to urge “capitalist-type 
land reform” — which apparently means reform by 
due process of law, with reasonable compensation to 
anyone whose land may be confiscated. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the areas which are most in need of land 
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reform tend to be precisely those where landlords 
dominate the government. It is no easier to persuade 
landlords as a class to legislate effective land reform 
than it is to persuade any other entrenched group to 
eradicate abuses on which it has battened. 

Both the urgency of reforms and the difficulty of 
insinuating them into the body politic from without 
are illustrated by recent developments in Iran and the 
Philippines. 

In 1949 eleven American engineering concerns 
agreed to advise Iran on her seven-year economic pro- 
gram. Early this year these firms, known jointly as 
Overseas Consultants, Inc., were dropped by the Iran- 
ian government. The OCI, its eyes fixed on basic 
improvements in agriculture, health, and education, 
blamed the fiasco on the Iranians’ desire to start full- 
blown with factories, foundries, and railroads. Some 
Iranian officials, on the other hand, contended that 
the OCI had proved too doctrinaire to adapt itself to 
Iranian psychology—that it might have compromised 
by recommending some small industrial projects. 

Teheran newspapers have charged that the develop- 
ment operation is a hotbed of graft. Though Max W. 
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Thornburg, OCI vice-president, made no such charge, 
he did state that “the plan was doomed from the 
start when politicians moved in and took over. Im- 
portant appointments were made on the basis of 
political and personal interests instead of competence 
and experience. Utilization of the money available 
was determined by personal and political interests.”* 

Thornburg and his associates were at least able to 
pull out when they saw that their advice was going to 
be disregarded. The United States government, once 
it has made a loan or grant, cannot pull it back. The 
rather summary dismissal of OCI, for instance, would 
appear to make it doubtful indeed that Iran meets the 
precondition for aid laid down by President Truman— 
that the government “adopt in good faith the policies 
necessary to make the aid effective.” Yet Mr. Truman’s 
brave words were still echoing when the United States 
promised Iran a loan of $25 million for agricultural, 
educational, and highway development, in addition to 
the $500,000 she is to receive for Point Four projects. 

There may be, and doubtless are, valid and urgent 
reasons for making a loan to Iran at this time. Under 
the circumstances, however, it seems hardly accurate to 
charge the loan to economic development. 

Point Four aid can of course be expected to pro- 
duce some real improvements there. The simple ex- 
termination of household insects—a consummation that 
the Near East Foundation brought about at a cost of 
$1.75 per family in thirty Iranian villages—would 
bring malaria and trachoma, now endemic, under 
control. But without drastic reforms the actual re- 
sults of technical assistance would be insignificant by 
comparison with its potential benefits. 


The Problem of Paper Reforms 

Iran is a country of model laws that are not en- 
forced. It has, for instance, a model income tax law— 
but only 6 percent of the national revenue comes 
from income taxes. “The ordinary landlord or busi- 
nessman,” says Maurice Hindus, “keeps two sets of 
books, one for his private information, the other for the 
finance inspector.”® 

Agrarian reform has not even reached the point of 
becoming a law on paper. About 300 families own 
most of the cultivable land in Iran. Since landless 
peasantry provides a fruitful field for Communist 
agitation, redistribution would appear to be urgent 
purely from the point of view of national survival. 
Yet when Iraj Escandari, then Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, proposed in 1946 to buy acreage from 
the landlords and distribute it among the peasants, he 
was jeered out of office. The Ahmad Ghavam cabinet 
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did consider seriously the proposal of one minister that 
a strip a hundred miles deep along the Russian border 
should be turned over to the peasants, thus providing 
a sort of insulation against Soviet propaganda. The 
rest of the peasantry, however, was to remain as land- 
less as before. 

A more hopeful note was struck by the recently an- 
nounced decision of the Shah of Iran to divide the 
royal estates for resale to tenants. But on royal land 
reform, as on model income tax laws, it might be best 
to wait for implementation before beginning to cheer. 

The Philippine republic presents the first major test 
of the President’s proposal to condition aid on reason- 
able assurance that it will be effectively used. By the 
end of 1950 the disintegration of the Philippine politi- 
cal and economic structure had reached a point where 
radical steps were required to avert disaster. After 
an exhaustive study by the Bell mission, the United 
States offered the Philippines a quarter of a billion 
dollars to help her put her house in order. The offer 
was conditioned, however, on thoroughgoing reforms, 
to be strictly supervised by the ECA. The Manila 
Congress was asked to vote drastic tax increases, despite 
the fact that tax evasion and the general unwillingness 
of Philippine citizens to cooperate had already reduced 
government income from this source to a fraction of 
its theoretical potential. Other recommendations in- 
cluded a minimum wage law for agricultural workers 
and a vigorous land reform program. 

The unbridled and well-publicized fury with which 
one high Filipino official received the Bell suggestions 
was perhaps not typical of official or public sentiment 
in the islands. Even if the reforms are enacted, how- 
ever, it is less than sure that there will be sincere in- 
tent to implement them. Nobody likes to have a 
neighbor come into his house and insist that he sweep 
the floor. 

The governments of Iran and the Philippines are by 
no means the worst in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. In some ways their record is above average. In 
most of these countries corruption and reaction hamper, 
or even preclude, urgently needed social and economic 
progress. The nature of the worst abuses varies from 
country to country, and even within countries. A 
United Nations official who has taken part in five 
technical aid missions recently told me, for instance, 
that his work would have been 100 percent more ef- 
fective if there had only been trained local admini- 
strators to carry on after the missions’ departure. Yet 
there are other underdeveloped countries, such as 
India, with a long tradition of efficient civil service. 
If the most glaring weakness in one region is lack of 
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qualified administrators, elsewhere it may be venal or 
reactionary rulers, or usury, or inequitable taxes. 

One area where reform would in some instances 
seem possible with little or no outside assistance is that 
of underemployment, which pervades most of Asia. 
It has been calculated that two-fifths of India’s farm- 
ers cannot get enough from their farms to keep alive, 
and must make up the difference by part-time work 
elsewhere, while several million landless laborers are 
unemployed for a considerable part of each year. 

Paradoxically, underemployment exists side by side 
with underdevelopment. Men are sitting idle and 
hungry while all around work waits to be done—work 
that would bring food or other benefits. Westerners, 
living in an economy where machines are cheap and 
human labor is dear, are likely to be baffled by one 
where the situation is reversed. Yet the idle millions 
in Asia might perform usefu' developments with a 
minimum of outside capital or tools. Organizations 
comparable to our own Civilian Conservation Corps of 
the 1930s might well put men to work on local im- 
provements like water supply or sewage systems. They 
might build roads, dams, levees, harbors, and airstrips, 
working under standards laid down by the UN and its 
labor affiliates, earning a decent wage, and maintaining 
all the rights of free human beings. A dollar spent on 
such organizations would not necessarily produce more 
results than a dollar spent on machinery; but they 
could be financed internally to a far greater extent 
than is possible for some present development schemes. 
At the same time idle men would be put to work, un- 
rest would be lessened, and the first step would be 
taken toward higher living standards by lowering the 
percentage of farmers in the working population. 

The feasibility of such a program has been brilliantly 
demonstrated by the experience of the ECA in Greece, 
where in the past two years 1,500 villages have carried 
out major improvements—including construction of 
3,290 miles of roads and drainage or irrigation of 
50,000 acres—at a cost to the national government of 
less than $4 million. The villagers did not wait for 
outside tools or experts, because that might mean wait- 
ing indefinitely. They simply did what needed to be 
done, receiving a wage of 73 cents per person per day; 
and the government, according to Ray Leet, who 
handled welfare in Greece for ECA, did not have to add 
one man to its payroll to handle the project. 

In countries like India, work for the community is 
no novelty. If local initiative can be combined with 
national organization and financing, both the under- 
employment and the underdevelopment of Asia may 
be ameliorated at one stroke. 

No less pervasive than the problem of underemploy- 
ment in most of Asia is that of land tenure. Four-fifths 
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of the people in the underdeveloped world are farmers. 
In many countries the typical farm is far too small for 
economical cultivation—perhaps five acres, as opposed 
to a 150-acre average in the United States. An ap- 
palling proportion of the land—two-thirds in India 
prior to recent reforms—is worked by tenants, who 
often must turn half or more of what they grow over 
to their landlord as rent, and even then may be evicted 
at his whim. These tenants, one observer has com- 
mented, “are born in debt, live in debt, die in debt 
and bequeath debts.” Village moneylenders not in- 
frequently charge 100 percent interest. The end re- 
sult of such inequities may be seen in the present- 
day fate of the Russians and the Chinese. 


Land Reform Without Revolution 

But though land-holding abuses breed revolution, 
land reform without revolution is perfectly possible. 
The postwar experience of Japan is a case in point. 

The 80 million people of Japan have only 15 million 
cultivated acres at their disposal. When World War 
II ended, half of this total was worked by tenants. 
Three percent of the landowners held 30 percent of 
the farmland. Here was meat for the Communists. 

General MacArthur took quick and decisive action. 
At his prodding, the Japanese government in four 
years bought for resale to tenants all the farmland be- 
longing to non-resident landlords and all that of re- 
sident landlords above 7.5 acres—5 million acres in all. 
Payment was made in twenty-year bonds. Today the 
proportion of land tilled by Japanese tenants has drop- 
ped from 50 percent to 10 percent. Their rental has 
been cut in half, and for the first time in history they 
are protected by written leases. 

Land reform, of course, cannot solve all the problems 
of the Japanese farmer or save Japan from the neces- 
sity of importing food. She must still move toward 
greater industrialization and more foreign trade. But 
land reform did stabilize the base of her living. In the 
words of W. I. Ladejinsky, formerly an agricultural 
adviser in Japan, it “cut the ground from under the 
feet of the Communists, thereby strengthening the 
forces that make for a middle-of-the-road, stable rural 
society.”® And it pointed the way for comparable re- 
adjustments in other restless areas. 

On the other hand, reform in Japan was brought 
about by an occupying power. Outside interference is 
precisely what the underdeveloped world as a whole 
will not tolerate. 

Might countries which would resent even the best- 
intended pressure for reform from individual nations 
be more amenable if the suggestions came from the 
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United Nations? To many the possibility has seemed 
at least worth exploring. In November 1950 the UN 
General Assembly, adopting unanimously a five-point 
study program for steps to remove barriers to the flow 
of foreign investment to underdeveloped areas, asked 
the Economic and Social Council to prepare action 
proposals “in the fields of land reform, agricultural 
credit, extension and rural cooperatives; local indus- 
tries; taxation policy, and measures to promote the 
security of tenure and welfare of the farm workers, 
tenants, and small and medium farmers.”® The United 
States delegate, Senator John J. Sparkman, commented 
on the resolutions: 


It is the view of the United States delegation that they are 
vital steps toward realizing the objectives stressed by Secre- 
tary of State Acheson when, earlier in this session of the 
Assembly, he inaugurated discussion of land reform in the 
United Nations. . . . 

The resolution on land reform is the beginning of an ef- 
fort to assist small farmers and peasants. People who, with 
their families, make their living from the soil are entitled 
to the fruits of their labors, free from exorbitant taxes, rents 
and interests, and free from onerous controls and restrictions 
imposed by governments on their personal liberty. 

Assistance in organizing farmer cooperatives and in the 
development of local industries, as envisaged in the resolution, 
should aid materially in achieving this greater econemic inde- 
pender:ce. 

It is highly important that the studies voted today be ac- 
companied by specific actions liberalizing out-dated systems 
of land ownership and land use. Policies ‘must be carried 
through to the point of action if the people affected are to 
see results in the form of tangible benefits.’ 


Implementing UN Recommendations 

How can UN recommendations for reform in under- 
developed countries be implemented? One possibility 
emerges from the report of the Keenleyside mission 


which visited Bolivia in 1950. The mission proposed 
that the United Nations establish what Michael Hoff- 
man described in the New York Times as “something 
between a trusteeship and a receivership over the Bo- 
livian economy to carry out the development projects 
to utilize that country’s resources more effectively for 
its own national welfare.’’* 

Previous studies of Bolivian problems, the Keenley- 
side mission discovered, had recommended much the 
same reforms. The government knew what to do—but 
nothing happened. 
cated, however, that it was willing and eager to accept 
the Keenleyside proposals, so long as no neighboring 
country was involved in the UN supervision. 

“If the United Nations can implement these recom- 
mendations,” said Hoffman, “it will be on the way to 


The Bolivian cabinet now indi- 
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discovering an alternative to colonialism on the one 
hand or of incompetent and unstable regimes on the 
other for areas where the standards of living and 
education are still too low to make independent, re- 
presentative government function well enough to carry 
out large-scale development plans.” 

In the last analysis, the desire to help of the United 
States or the United Nations cannot substitute for the 
determination of the underdeveloped countries them- 
selves. Yet if American aid is limited literally to those 
nations which will “adopt in good faith the policies 
necessary to make the aid effective,” we shall auto- 
matically eliminate from eligibility for Point Four as- 
sistance, much less financial grants or loans, many 
countries which now stand hip-deep in a rising tide 
of discontent and Communist agitation. Few Asian 
countries meet Mr. Truman’s specifications. 

Obviously, the Truman formula will not be applied 
without major exceptions. Point Four assistance for, 
say, the dredging of a key harbor will not be withheld 
on the ground that landless peasants in the hinterland 
have no incentive to improve their farming methods. 
Nonetheless, the effect of the President’s policy should 
logically be to give the more progressive Asian coun- 
tries Point Four priority. If this is in truth the result, 
the aggregate increase in well-being may actually be 
greater in the long run than if we dissipate our 
technical aid among less forward-looking countries. 

By narrowing our field. of operation, we might 
steep certain areas in Point Four techniques. A Point 
Four institute operating in India, for instance, might 
do far more toward training Indian experts in land 
management practices than could an institute in the 
United States. And Indian experts, in turn, perhaps 
could work more effectively in neighboring countries 
when the time came than Americans could. The 
ripples of a stone dropped in New Delhi would spread 
more thoroughly across Asia than the ripples of a stone 
dropped in Washington. By the same token, the ex- 
ample of an India, Indonesia, or Pakistan might do 
far more toward persuading other Asian countries of 
the benefits implicit in internal reform than could any 
lecturing by the United States. 

It appears fair to say that, whatever the imperfec- 
tions of these three countries, and however we may 
sometimes disagree with their foreign policies, “the 
heart is there.” It seems to me, therefore, that these 
three nations have today a unique opportunity to bring 
progress to themselves and their neighbors. 

Suppose that they, with any other underdeveloped 
countries which are aware of the connection between 
social and economic progress, should meet in con- 
ference to draw up a code of reform in such thorny 
fields as civil liberties, civil service, land tenure, and 
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finance. To be sure, the conferees could scarcely more 
than recognize the desirability of the reforms listed; but 
their initiative could greatly expand the reform ele- 
ments in the UN Technical Assistance Program. 

The conference might ask the United Nations to 
assemble additional specialists in the fields listed. On 
request from any member country or qualified group 
the UN would then supply missions to analyze local 
reform needs. One country might be interested first 
in better civil service regulations, or in teachers to train 
administrative personnel. Another might want advice 
on the techniques of offsetting fragmented land hold- 
ings through farm cooperatives. Others might feel 
that their first requirement was sounder fiscal policy, 
or clearer division of responsibility among ministries, 
or more effective budget control. At times the missions 
might work not through governments at all, but in 
cooperation with existing private bodies such as con- 
sumer groups, cooperatives, or labor unions. Countries 
which showed a serious intent to implement recom- 
mendations would have priority in claiming further 
assistance. 

Just as social and economic abuses deepen poverty, 
so poverty militates against eliminating the abuses. 
Basic to the above suggestion, therefore, is a UN Re- 
form Fund. Though the capital of such a fund would 
probably be in the magnitude of millions rather than 
the billions which have been asked for some develop- 
ment projects, money sv spent might increase the ef- 
fectiveness of some developments manyfold. To name 
random possibilities, the Reform Fund might make it 
feasible to lend money to farmers at lower interest 
rates; or to guarantee bonds for purchase of land from 
landlords for resale to tenants; or to insure loans of 
credit cooperatives. The corollary of such financial aid 
would inevitably be a measure of control over the pro- 


jects. Only operations approved by the UN would 
be financed, and financing would continue only as 
proposed reforms were earnestly implemented. 

The details of such a project would require many 
months of searching study. I think, however, that even 
now some of its results can be foreseen. First, internal 
reform would increase the effectiveness of aid already 
going on under Point Four and the UN Technical 
Assistance Program; would make larger loans and de- 
velopments practical; and would vastly improve the 
prospects for private investment. Second, the reform 
would stem from local initiative, not from outside 
badgering, and so would strengthen instead of weak- 
ening national self-respect. Third, if any government 
were reluctant to undertake needed reforms, it would 
be clear to all that the fault lay in lack of desire rather 
than lack of ability. In non-participating countries the 
public’s awareness that this program existed would 
automatically create a powerful and determined op- 
position group, without Communistic overtones. 

The pressure of the UN’s readiness to help and of 
the advantages accruing to countries which accepted 
UN aid could create at last what has too often been 
lacking in underprivileged areas—a dynamism aimed 
toward, not away from, individual freedom and polliti- 
cal democracy. Part of the effect might be a diminu- 
tion of America’s own frequently phobic determination 
to support even the most unsavory status quo lest it be 
replaced by something worse. The need for US mi- 
litary support would shrink as stable governments 
backed by loyal populations grew steadily in readiness 
and ability to defend themselves. And our economic 
support, instead of being simply another wasteful 
weapon in the warm war, would become a matter of 
common-sense investment, building a better world on 
a foundation economically and socially sound. 


India Debates Foreign Policy 


The Korean crisis has focused Indian attention on foreign policy and aroused 
dissatisfaction with the government's "active neutrality.” 


BY WERNER LEVI 


— January, the Indian Parliament debated foreign 

policy. It was a heated debate and innumerable 
proposals were made. M. R. Masani, at one extreme, 
advocated the closest possible cooperation with the 
West. Brajeshwar Prasad, at the other extreme, sug- 
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gested a Moscow-Peking-Delhi axis. Wandering in 
between, as Nehru expressed it, were all the others 
advertising their particular schemes: a stronger United 
Nations, a federal world government, a third force, a 
series of non-aggression pacts, an Indian-Japanese- 
Indonesian Union, a better British Commonwealth, 
withdrawal from the British Commonwealth. The 
great variety of plans indicated the indecision and 
doubt now prevailing in India and the split person- 
ality of many Indian leaders between Westernization 
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and the “Asia for the Asians” complex. Underlying 
all suggestions was an urgent sense of the need for a 
more positive policy. In the end, no one suggestion 
received enough support to be accepted. The govern- 
ment’s policy was approved without a dissenting vote. 

On a world-wide scale, this policy is well known 
as “active neutrality.”’ It arises in part from the great 
need for peace in order to concentrate upon internal 
problems, and in part from a deep sense of security 
which characterized Indian thinking on world affairs 
until recently and which obviated the need to take 
sides. It has incidental advantages as well. India, un- 
attached to any group, retains greater freedom of 
action to play its leadership role in Asia; also, the 
government can avoid antagonizing any one faction 
too much—a vital consideration at a time when strong 
opposition is arising inside and outside of the Congress. 
As a result of these sentiments and considerations, 
Nehru has hitherto had a free hand in foreign policy. 
The preoccupation of Indian leaders and _ politicians 
was definitely not with foreign policy; it was con- 
sidered too inconsequential. 

In the region surrounding India, foreign policy has 
been neither neutral nor easily compatible with the 
high moral principles Nehru insists on seeing applied 
on the world Here, Nehru is neither the 
“dreamer” nor the “idealist” but very much the realist 
who knows that in a sovereign nation-state system 
national survival is the primary aim of foreign policy. 
“I am on my side and nobody else’s,” he said during 
the recent debate. On several occasions he acted ac- 
cordingly. 

Hyderabad was forced into the Union. The. Kashmir 
question is turning largely around strategic considera- 
tions. Afghanistan is wooed as a lever against Pakistan 
and a buffer against Russia. The issues in Nepal are 
handled in New Delhi not primarily from an ideo- 
logical or moral but from an inevitably selfish national 
Indian standpoint. Nehru frankly justified his govern- 
ment’s constant interference in the internal affairs of 
Nepal by stating that “much as we appreciate the in- 
dependence of Nepal, we cannot risk our own security 
by any happenings in Nepal which permit that barrier 
being crossed or which otherwise weaken our frontiers.” 
India’s Korea policy, like that of any other nation, is 
based on the same fundamental principles. 


scene. 


Korea Changes India's Outlook 

The Korean affair and, even more so, Chinese action 
in Tibet have given India’s sense of security a very 
severe shock. They have also changed the generally 
rather benevolent attitude toward developments in 
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Communist China. The government continues to af- 
firm its faith in the almost absolute security of the 
country. But its policies toward neighboring countries 
seem to belie this faith; in fact they reflect the concern 
now felt among a large section of the public about the 
possibility of Communist (Russian or Chinese) aggres- 
sion. All discussions of foreign policy now have an un- 
dertone of fear. The two points most frequently men- 
tioned are the reports of Russian airfields in Tibet 300 
miles northeast of Delhi, and Lenin’s statement that 
Communism’s road to Paris leads through Peking, 
Shanghai, and Calcutta. 

The immediate result of recent Far Eastern events 
has been to precipitate a general debate on foreign 
policy and to rob Nehru of kis quasi-monopoly on 
foreign affairs. A number of officials quickly assumed 
the right to make pronouncements which were clearly 
their own, since they often deviated from Nehru’s 
fundamental line. In particular, the late Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Congress President Tandon favored close 
ties with Western powers. The situation became so 
confusing that in desperation the Times of India stated 
that “it almost looks as if every Minister and Congress 
bigwig regards foreign affairs as his special field.” The 
variety of opinions in high places is a replica of the 
debate among the public in general. Though a policy 
of neutrality is widely accepted for its convenience, 
most Indians feel that the happy days of neutrality 
or, as some call it, fence sitting, are numbered. And 
the search for an alternative has begun. 

The Socialists, weak but enthusiastic and engaged in 
building a mass party—the only one of nation-wide 
significance outside the Congress—advocate a third 
force of the free Asian nations. This, they argue, 
would give a policy of neutrality the necessary strength. 
Furthermore, since in such a union Hindus and Mos- 
lems would be about evenly matched, many problems 
arising from communalism would be solved at the 
same time, They oppose Indian participation in a war 
between the Western powers and Russia because they 
fear a victory of American capitalism about as much 
as one of Russian Communism and see no need for 
India to choose between these two evils. The govern- 
ment is making no attempt to create such a union. 
The Socialist viewpoint may become more influential 
if the Socialist Party can obtain the hoped-for 15 per- 
cent of the vote in the forthcoming elections. 

There are the conservatives, mostly represented by 
business interests, but augmented in influence by a 
sprinkling of anti-Communist liberals who favor close 
cooperation with the West. They fear Communist ex- 
pansion into India. They point out that India never 
received anything but propaganda from Russia, where- 
as the West has the kind of help India will need for 
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its own development. They criticize a neutrality policy 
as unrealistic because India cannot enforce it in case 
of aggression. They would like to see India align itself 
with friends and allies now, if only as insurance. 


Communist Following Small 

The attitude of the Communists is the obvious one 
of close cooperation with the Soviet Union. Their 
following is small; an interesting phenomenon in view 
of the common assumption that poverty is the best 
breeding ground for Communism. The explanation 
of the Indian exception is essentially a local one. 

First, the Communist Party had been banned from 
1934 to 1942, and still is illegal in some states, Even 
where it is legal, many of its leaders and adherents 
are imprisoned. Nehru seems to evaluate his own 
Communists differently from those in other countries. 
Second, the party had difficulties in its leadership. 
Until very recently it was not the strictly disciplined 
body it usually is elsewhere, either internally or as 
far as control from Moscow was concerned. For the 
Party branded Mao Tse-tung a deviationist until it 
was set right by Moscow, whereupon it published a 
most abject “self-criticism.” This situation can prob- 
ably be explained by the Indian habit of thinking of 
a political party as the vehicle of an individual rather 
than as an institution per se. Third, the appeal of the 
supposedly revolutionary dynamism of Communism to 
Asian peoples was ineffective in India, which had its 
own national revolutionary movement. Finally, and 
perhaps most importantly, Communists have a bad 
reputation in India from pre-independence days. 

For in 1942 India was asked by Great Britain to 
support the war eifort. The Congress decided to agree 
if India were permitted to do so as a free nation. 
Since this was not granted, the Congress refused India’s 
war support and the leaders went to prison. But to 
the Communists of the world the war by that time had 
become a great patriotic struggle against imperialism. 
The Indian party offered its support to Great Britain 
and became legal. But in the eyes of the Indian 
masses the party betrayed the cause of freedom and 
lost its prestige. Today the Communists have no prison 
record for the sake of India’s freedom, and this is still 
the strongest appeal to the Indian masses. (The Social- 
ists stress their martyrdom rather than their land re- 
form program to get the backing of the peasants.) 
The Communist campaign among the peasants has 
generally been unsuccessful so far, except in spots for 
local reasons. The Communist advocacy of an align- 
ment with Russia is almost universally rejected. 

This does not mean, however, complete rejection of 
all Communist arguments. Some characteristics of a 
Communist-sponsored foreign policy, especially the 
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negative aspect of criticism of American policy, find 
an echo among many Indians. In India, Russia and 
Communism are not necessarily considered identical, 
or, more specifically, sympathy for Russia does not al- 
ways imply sympathy for Communism. Russia has 
doubtless been an inspiration to many Indians. 

The Russian economic experiment and Russia’s rise 
to the status of a world power within one generation 
has a tremendous fascination, particularly for the 
younger Indians. They are convinced that their nation 
can emulate the Russian example—by Indianized 
means—whereas the American experience seems to 
them so far removed from anything India can hope to 
achieve that it cannot serve as a precedent. Further- 
more, the psychological effect of Russia, an Asian 
nation, making the Western world tremble cannot fail 
to influence foreign policy decisions. 

The totalitarian features of the Russian regime are 
distinctly disliked by most Indians. Among the edu- 
cated class the belief prevails that these features need 
not be introduced in India. Among the masses, 
the totalitarian features of the Russian system may be 
unknown, or the overwhelming economic problems 
of daily living may reduce their significance. 


Attitudes Toward United States 


The United States was quite unpopular until very 
recently. American motives are under suspicion be- 
cause of the support given to governments with no 
standing in Asia. Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, 
and Bao Dai are symbols of reaction to the Asians, and 
assistance to them is taken as a sign that the United 
States wishes to hamper social progress in Asia, Such 
suspicions are reinforced by American emphasis on 
capitalism and by persistent stories that American help 
is not forthcoming for fear that India may become 
socialist. This American policy is often regretted as 
making very difficult the political position of those 
who would like to work more closely with the West. 
Asian statesmen hesitate to risk their standing by too 
close cooperation with a government which supports 
such despised regimes. 

There are two psychological factors which militate 
against the United States in India. One is jealousy of 
America’s great wealth, which every now and then 
breaks through in discussions. If America is using its 
wealth wisely, that is—in Indian eyes—if America is 
willing to help with food and other goods, this factor 
can be overcome easily. The other factor is the hatred 
for the white soldier in Asia—an emotion which too 
often leads Asians to overlook the reasons for his pres- 
ence. Yet this feeling permeates all thinking on for- 
eign policy. Its effect can be felt even when a Western 
nation merely criticizes an Asian one. India may be 





ready to criticize another fellow-Asian power but is 
reluctant to grant that right to a Western nation. The 
sentiment of Asian solidarity is strong, even without a 
formalized organization to give it expression. 

The above would indicate that Russia is regarded 
more favorably than the United States. This was prob- 
ably true until last fall. Then a distinct shift took place, 
caused by the aggressive action of Communists in Korea 
and Tibet. Grumbling about American foreign policy 
was outdone by complaints about Russian and Chinese 
actions. Public opinion became much more critical of 
Russia and Asian Communists than would appear from 
Nehru’s official stand. Newspapers and members of 
Congress would censure Russia where before they were 
neutral or even sympathetic. American policy continued 
to be criticized but Russian and Chinese policy was found 
to be worse and, above all, more immediately danger- 
ous to India. And that is the essential point. 

American policy can hardly take credit for this shift. 
On the contrary, it could be blamed for not taking 
better advantage of it. Essentially, the actions of Russia 
and China are forcing India into the Western camp. 

India’s attitude toward China is one of mixed emo- 
tions. Generally there is rejoicing over the defeat of 
Chiang and futile debate over the question of whether 
or not Mao will become a “Tito.” Opinion on this 
point is divided, and nobody has facts wherewith to 
substantiate his opinions. There is also a certain envy 
among some Indian leaders of the fact that there is 
action in China. They are greatly worried over the rapid 
petering out of India’s revolutionary impetus. They 
are impatient with the apathy and inaction of their 
own people. Nehru, in an attempt to stir up his follow- 
ers, told tie All India Congress Committee in Janu- 
ary, “The Government helps, but the whole popula- 
tion has to function. That is how China is functioning 
and how China has got over some far greater difficul- 
ties than we have here.” 

On the other hand, this very development in China 
is causing some apprehension in India. Rivalry for 
leadership in Asia has been acute, though under cover, 
ever since the end of the war. In spite of denials, India 
is attempting to speak for Asia and Nehru has seen 
to it, especially at the various Asian conferences, that 
he retained the initiative. This was relatively easy as 
long as the unpopular Chiang had power. But Com- 
munist China offers more aggressive and more com- 
petent competition. 

Most Indians do not cherish the idea of a strong, 
militaristic China along their borders. There is no 
unanimous support of Nehru’s endeavor to interpret— 
publicly at least—China’s action in Korea, Tibet, and 
Indochina on harmless grounds of nationalism, fear, 
or defense. On the contrary, if newspapers and members 
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of Parliament are expressing public opinion, these 
activities are viewed with considerable anxiety. When 
the New China News Agency called Nehru the running 
dog of American and British imperialism, a consider- 
able section of Indian public opinion began to feel 
that Communist China was something to be feared 
rather than sympathized with. 

The best indication of the new mood is the constant 
discussion of India’s security. In the northeast, the 
Himalayas used to be considered an insurmountable 
barrier. When this idea is expressed now, it is dis- 
carded as inadmissible Maginot Line thinking. There 
is a demand for an Indian army strong enough to 
repel an aggressor who may come across the mountains. 
The government’s announcement that the army would 
be reduced by fifty thousand men was therefore not 
received altogether with enthusiasm. 

The northwest frontier is considered almost a widc- 
open door into India. Serious concern about India’s 
vulnerability there is the key to much of India’s policy 
in that area, though these motives are not publicized. 
Many Indians readily admit that strategy is the one 
overriding consideration in India’s claim to Kashmir. 
Kashmir in Pakistan’s hands is considered unsafe, while 
India is presumed to be able to use it for defense against 
an attack. The Indian attempt to establish close ties 
with Afghanistan is also determined by similar thoughts. 

In spite of all the talk in India about American 
imperialism in Asia, there can be no doubt that Rus- 
sia’s and China’s recent actions have provoked fears 
of aggression in India. The attempts of a number of 
Indians to explain away any undue effects upon India 
of these actions, or to justify them, have not prevented 
a noticeable swing of Indian sympathy toward the 
West. This tendency cannot fail to affect Indian 


foreign policy. 
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